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ABSTRACT 

The trend toward alternative programs and schools 
results from a broader understanding by educators of the need to 
tailor schools to the interests and needs of young people; and to the 
fact that students, parents, and citizens are demanding more relevant 
programs in a time of constant change* Many districts are striving 
for a comprehensive high school organization that could he considered 
an intermediate step to more dramatic departures in providing 
relevant learning experiences. Some of the more visible models or 
attempts at alternative school programing include comprehensive high 
schools, mini--schools, school-community based programs, 
schools-- without-^walls, open schools, and special interest and/or 
special problem schools. (Author) 
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For the past auarter of a century, educational administrators, teachers and 
citizens have been av?are of the fact that the traditional hign scnoo'. with its 
primary thrust on oreoaring young people for college has noo proviaec ior_ tne 
■ needs of at least fifty per cent of the young people v/ho ente- riign school. 
Few educators and lay citizens, however, are coinniittea to a realisoic eliort 
to orovide the educational experiences needed for all oi our young peo.^e. 
Th-re are many reasons for this apathy and negligence, cut two reasons^ /nicn 
may b- cited are reluctance to upset the status quo ana real concern aDo;t 
the cost of ifflDlernenting orograms required for relevant eaucation. ^i-ranki in 
Keller, more than twenty years ago called for an under stanamg oi or,e nee s 
of all students and commitment to do something about these needs, Dr_. Jaipts 
B. Conant, in The A^;.erican High S chool T oday^and later in ^The^ri]pnsnsiv^ ^ 
High School , probably had more impact on both lay ^^^P^oiessional c^xizeniy 
than any other person over the past fifty years. It does appear straxige, hw- 
ever, that we h'ave had such great difficulty in translaUng tne original seven 
cardinal principles of education into practice. 

Let me exolore with you a few alternatives to the traditi nal education patte.-n. 
I'll define an alternative to the traditional school prog m as a scnool or 
nrogram-or in some instances, a program within program V7i\ , the philosopnicd _ 
orientation and thrust which' provides relevant programs fo stuaents and previous 
students and parents with educational choices. A choice inn t oe one oi select- 
ing elective "courses to supplement State or local school be 'd graauation 
requirements, a choice allowed in most high school programs. However this choice 
Js usually aA elective course supplemental to a college prep, 'atory or a general 
education orograra. V/ith the move toward vocational and tecnni al schools, ana 
toward lar'ge coranrehensive schools, the opportunity for choice or selecoia. oi 
nrosraias by the student takes on much broader scope, here again, the stuaent 
takis certain required courses, but has tne opportunity f or alternaoiye P--o|rams 
tailored to his soecial interests and possible future vocation. A large modern 
QQjoipprenensive high school today provides substantial cnoice ana opportunity 
^or the varying experiences needed by the majority oi our young people 
Attending high school. 

r^ir^tz'^z^^r—^— 
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educational process, 

A LTERNATIVE SCHOOL MODBLS 

I'm sure you've heard the comment that about the only two institutions the 
lol^ZMlt do not allow Personal choice 

internal revenue service. fifi.J ye»rs ^go, ° tab^g choice, and 

of quitting school apd going; o work ^"^is was_a. acceptaoxe „^ .^^j ^ 

^^^P^BS^ = bL^^fpeftiS ter»r. nil 

iTr ^^^^X^i^o^Xr^^ Who ^LHnd ca^ profit fro. 
work' exoerlence while continuing their eaucation. 

What are so,«e of the «re vlsable attempts in !"--^*i-;„i^^,^°°J/S|r"hS?l 

Hsr^.Sst^rrrg?a.^?rrrVois^^^^^^^^ 



categories: 

(1) Comprehensive High Scnools 

(2) Mini-Schools 

(3) School-Commijnity Based Programs 



ih) Schools-Without-V/alls 

(5) Open Schools . 

(6) Special Interest and/or special 
Problems Schools 
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§rfii^tliili three objectives ^Cor the co..re^ school namely 

[^2l ?o ^ l^^^^^^^^^'^^ - ise -ir acquired 
(3) ^orS--°?JrThose whose vocations will depend 

upon their subsequent education. 

Theso^bneetDves have been modified and supplemented i^,f ^JJ^Smc^^^'' 

haf developed good comprehensive high f P^°f ^^f!^- /^oSls- 

our comorehensive school program includes Jhe .ollov.ing goals. .^^^^^^ 

(1) To provide curriculum programs for students of dixlering caro^ pa 

^2) lo 'give increased e^P^-is to career developm^^^^^ ;°Mevemlnf "nd'ocio- 

(3) To make programs relevant to studem^s ox vctiy..u6 

economic backgrounds. cn<.Pi ai i/ation and in-depth study within 

(If) To emphasize oDDortunities for speciaiiza-cion dixu ±ii ucp 

(5) ^IMlt^e'l Sfrsonari^efSiproach for students through guidance, ad.inistra 
it//;i]S.v.-onrrlcnlaT ana =toe'"*ro?Sor1i?ri'oerlences for all students. 

as the student population. 
_-At^ou^-Hc fiaxoA«MiJie^a;°U^ 
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courses not offered in most other high schools in our district. At^ut 60^ are 
enrolled in 20 technical and vocational programs in a school v/hore 70f^ plan to 
attend college. The Performing A^ts program draws himdreds of students and over 
200 students are doing volunteer work in social agencies such as nospitals, 
•clinics, prisons, government offices and other schools as part of their sociology 
and psychology programs. The student average at i-IcGavock for 2700 enrolled is 
tnree oeriods per day of advanced, specialized or non-coliege programming. A 
student constructed and operated radio station has 25 students getting their 
FCC license in the process. 

Curriculum flexibility is also stressed within a given subject: matter scquerce. 
For instance in language arts and social studies, a student may choo.-e a _ 
diff'^-^ert r ird-courc,--:; from a selected list of twenty-seven each six-weeks period, 
A Dost-holing aanroach in American History allows a student a choice of exploring 
a few areas or conceots in deoth. This school program goes far be^-ond any otnor 
school-, public or private, in our city and in tne State of Tennessee m provia- 
ing excellence in learning opportunities in academics, in fine arts and in 
technical and vocational training 

Sicyline Comprehensive High School in Dallas, Texas, is another example of multi 
programming* for the interests and needs of hetei Dgeneous student populations. 

MIMI*SCHOOL S , . ^. ^ , • 

Dr. James B. Conant urged development of large comprenensive high schools m 
order to serve the needs of all students. He also suggested that sm.all 
inefficient secondary schools, most of v/hom arc academically oriented, should 
be clo.sed out if they served fewer than hOO students. His position v;as that a 
small school could not offer the range of courses provided in a larger school. 
As large schools were developed, many of them on the same organizational pattern 
as the^smaller' high schools, arguments were presented that v/hile schools could 
be too small, they can also be too large. Harold Howe ruggested in HisJl_Scho.ols 
for 198 0, that large schools should be subdivided in^o small units for adminis- 
trative and counseling purposes. The school-within-a-school concept is operating 
in sev^T-al urban areas, for examole, Newton High School in Newton, Massachu- 
setts, nas seven "houses" each '/ith about ^00 students v;ho form a cross section 
of the total school ooDUlation and each has about 30 teachers and^one adminis- 
trator. The new iMcGavock Ccmorehensive High School in Nashville, ^Tennessee, 
Serves 2700 students. It is divided into four schools of about 650 students 
each with a small school orinciaal and two counselors. Administration, guidance 
functions, registration, attendance and some student activities are carried 
on within the small school structure. All students, however, can avail 
themselves of the total offerings of the large school. Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois, is subdivided into four semi-independent schools, 
each with its own identity and with a student population of 1200. I'limy secondary 
educator^* feel that an administrative group of over six hundred is still too 
lar^^e for a student to have maximized experiences and for good interac-cion ^ 
with faculty members and other students. Some suggest that v;ithin eacn of tnose 
subdivisions, students be further grouped into units of from 25 to 30 with the 
opportunitv of meeting regularly for special purposes with sufficient tim.e 
scheduled for meaningful interaction between and among the students on issues 
of interest and conseouence to the students. If scnools can be organized and 
administered in such a manner that students do not lose their identity and 
have an oo^ortunxty for effective interpersonal experineces, then certainly tne 
large comprehensive school with its many alternative programs and opportunity 
tr" specialized learning in greater depth must be given our full vote of confi- 
ERiCce; 

-more- 
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SCHOOL-->COi#[U>fITY BiXS^D ?R0GR;.MS -. 

The Comprehensive School provides options that open doors, but may still 
confine students within four walls, shielded from the comniunity. Some of you, 
as we in Nashville, meet this challenge by bringing citizen volunteers and resoui 
people into the building to assist with the regular school progrun, or v/e reach 
out and send students into the conirnunity for educational experiance for part 
or all of the day. The very successful cooperative v;ork-expcrience programs 
combine formal classv/orlc v/ith practical experience in business and industry. 
Normally in this program, a student spends about one-half of his senior 
year in the coiii-nunity. Other districts build upon this liraited model to encourage 
all youngsters to have at least one year of v/ork experience outside the school 
building. This may take the form o:? service to the co.rimunity where a youngster 
contracts to work, through Junior Red Cross in hospitals and nursing iionies; 
or contracts for experience credit in the community's perfoiming arts program, 
or contracts for in-house service credit, where a high school student is assigne. 
to the elementary or junior high school as a tec^cher-aide for part of the school 
day. vie currently have more than 830 students receiving high school credit 
for a.^proved service in Junior Red Cross and Junior Achievement projects. Next 
year we v/ill give high school credit for performing arts and teacher aide 
activities approved by the Board of Education. Atlanta Public Schools give credit 
for community- based education to studcmts who negotiate a performance 
contract through the schools* Central Learning Center and approved community 
agencies* Although these school-co .mmunity activities stress social and civic 
experience rather than pure academics, certainly in t is day and age when the 
18 year old is granted voting privileges, and can marry and begin a family 
at an earlier age, our school system should provide a systematic transition 
from carefully supervised classroom activities to meaningful living experiences 
within the community which require little or no supervision* 

SCHOOLS V/XTIIOUT WALLS ; 

There are a fev/ among us who believe that within ten years high scnool may 
not be a place but instead v/ill be identified as a growth period during which 
students are not restricted to a specific high school as we know high schools 
today, but who instead will have a "home base" for counseling and tutoring 
with the major part of the day spent at work and study in City Hall, businesses, 
hospitals, museums, etc. Perhaps the best Icnown models of schools-without- 
walls are the Parkv.'-ay program developed in Philadelphia, and Metro Scnool 
Program in Chicago. Although we kno\/ that Parkway has not been free from 
criticism and questions have been raised about its effectiveness, if v/e evaluate 
the outcomes in terms of v/hat goes on v/ithin the four v/alls of a traditional 
school v;e do hear, however, that the program is enjoying some success, that is 
expanding, and per capita costs are less than for the more traditionally organ- 
ized high school. Both Parkv/ay's appeal to students and the focal point of 
criticism from outside the school can be directed toward its basic character- 
istics of freedom of students from limits of one building and the concept 
of educational experiences coming from institutions and activities outside 
the school* Students are actively involved in determining the kinds of ex- 
perineces they v/ill have, the organization of their educational program and 
the nature of relationships they will have v/ith teachers, counselors and re- 
source people in the community. 

OPEN S CHOOLS 

ERIC 'he concept of open schools, or as they are called in some areas, "free 

schools v" can b e foun d mo re fre quently amo ng the private sector of oducatio n^v 
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operating v/ith a few of these enrolling more than 200 students but mot^t of then 
enrolling less than 50# Most of these schools are started by citizens who for 
one reason or another may be alienated or disenchcmLod with public schools and 
v/ho feel that it is impossible to get genuine alternative programs v/ithin 
the public school system. To them the free schoo!^ means much more than student 
freedom. Although the open school may be centered in one building, zhe program 
focuses pri.narily on individualized study and self-direction with strong 
pareiital involvement in planning and iiaple:..euting the school program. The St. 
Paul, Minnesota public school system is successfully operating a K-12 Open School 
for 500 pupils with a waiting list of eager candidates. The Brovm School in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and John Dev/ey School in Brooklyn, Kev; York, are among 
other "Open Schools" receiving considerable attention from educators. 

Special Problem Schools : 

Perhaps more progress has been made in public school alternative programming 
for youngsters v/ith unusual special interests and special problems. 

School dropouts are an Identified problem in most school districts. Local 
effort, but more frequently federal funds from such programs as ES3A and 
Model Cities are responsible for the school-away-f rom-school in dovmtown 
"Store fronts." Host successful schools for dropouts have programs which recog- 
nize that dropouts have more than academic problems. Programs are based on low 
teacher class loads and more individual guidance and counseling, ^vork experi- 
ence is an integral part of most successful programs, v/here work experience 
provides pay for those involved in training. Most urban areas provide special 
schools for pregnant girls. The current trend hov/ever, is to allow a pregnant 
girl to remain in her regular school program v/ith supplementary services provided 
for a short time during actual confinement and period of recuperation. Many 
schools have developed special program?: or special schools for disruptive and 
emotionally disturbed students. Host :;rograms focus on rehabilitation and 
try to develop or maintain interest xn school and basic skills to enable the 
student to return to his home school. Student rehabilitation, curricular change 
and modification of staff attitude and behavior arc program goals* Most of us 
will agree that schools and special programs for "disruptive" and delinquent 
youngsters are among the easiest to sell to taxpayers and school boards. 
Teachers and principals also oome front aiid center to tell us that something 
must be done about "the tv/o to four per cent of youngsters v/ho are disruptive 
to the point that normal classroom activity cannot be carried out* 



